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The court claimed jurisdiction over certain ecclesias-
tical suits, over cases which concerned the towns and
the new communes, and over causes in which the lay
feudatories were especially engaged. The larger part
of the suits judged by the curia were complaints of
robbery against barons by ecclesiastics, and individual
barons, whenever they were strong enough, refused to
recognise its authority and fought against it. They put
forward too the courts of their immediate superior as
challenging the exclusive claim of the court of the
suzerain, and introduced as a last resort tribunals of
arbitration, to which during the last half of the twelfth
century many disputes concerning succession and
territorial rights were submitted.
The composition of the curia, when it was engaged
in judicial business, shows that it was merely the great
council in another aspect. In principle there were no
judges properly so called. The king was supreme judge;
his vassals assisted him with their advice. The common
formula of d^ision states that cases had been adjudged
"in the presence of the king and the magnates of the
kingdom.7' Barons, bishops, abbats, sat as they sat in
the great council, to assist in judgment as they sat to
assist in deliberation. Sometimes Philip would call for
the especial assistance of certain bishops, if the suit were
ecclesiastical More often he would be advised by the
officials of the household or the clerks whom Innocent
HL himself recognised as learned in both civil and
canon law. During the last years of Louis VII the
presence of the king's personal attendants, familiares,
pdatini, had become much more constant; and the
names of the chancellor and treasurer, and certain